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STATE AGRICULTURAL FAIR. 

If the readers of this paper expect the editor to 
give a full and labored account of this great Rusa. | 
FestivaL, they will be disappointed. We have had 
tou much to do in a business way, in connection with 
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the procee linus of the N. Y. State Agricultural So- | 
ciety, for the last week, to command a moments | 
time for taking private notes of the many things | 
worthy of public attention, Taking the exhibition | 
as a Whole, it excelied any previous one mae in this | 
state ; and Mr. Quincy (who is a judge of such} 
matte’s in Massachusetts.) said that this was the | 
largest and most attractive Fair ever witnessed in | 
America, 

From the number of badges and ticke:s sold, we | 
estimated the whole number of persons that entered | 
the gates, at 45,009, in the two days. Without go-| 
ing into details, the reader shall know in brief what | 
most interested the writer of this: It was the fact 
that hundreds and perhaps thois nds of plain common | 
fariners, their wives and daughters, came forward as | 
successf il competitors for nearly ail of the $3000 a- | 
warded in premiums. 

The lively interest taken in the agricultural pro- | 
gress of the year, by this class of our fellow citizens, 
Inspires hope and confidence in the minds of those, 
who are giving their days, and their mghts to the 
careful study of what wil! best promote the improve- 
ment of rural industry in the state of New-York. 
It is a great mistake to suppose that the extensive 
operations of our state and county agricultural soci- 
ties, are carried on witout a great deal of effort on 
the part of the few, who for the sake of the Cause, 
are willing to take the laboring ear. The officers 
of the state society for the last three or four years 
have had abundant reason to rejoice at the signal 
sucess whieh has crowned their gratuitous, patriot 
ic an] wall «lirecte | eTorts to imvrave both the sv 
and its cultivators ia the wmpire State. That there 
are no defects in the proceedings of the soviety is 
not pretended by any one. It would be strange in- 





/ra, for the classical taste and architecture! sk 


deed if among so many committees for judging of dce- 
mestic animals, the products cf the daiiy, of the 
loom, of farming implemenis and domestic manufac- 
tures, there should be no oversight committe!, and 
no unintentional wrong done to .ndividual merit. In» 
stances of this kind w./l occur, and are the subjects 
of regret to the Executive Committee, 

It is due to Mr. B. P. Jounson, President of the 
society, to say that much of the goo! order that 
prevailed during the excitements of the Fair, is due to 
his untiring attention to every thing calculated to pre- 
serve quietand harmony. Among the tens of thous- 


| ands present, there was no disturbance. an. scarcely 


an intoxicated man to be seen any where in the 
neighborhood of the exhibition, Mr. J. isa strict 
temperance man, and we admired more than fine 
Durhams, the happy fruits of celebrating a grand 
State Jubilee on temperance principles. 

The Mayor of the city of Utica, Mr. Wetmore, 
the sheriff of the county, and the citizens who under- 


took to be at the expense of fitting up the ¢roun's, 
acquitted themselves to the admiration, not to say 


the satisfaction, of all. 

Great credit is due to Dr. A. Thompson. of Auro- 
ll dis- 
plaved by him in getting up a beautiful “ Floral 
Hall,” which won the admiration of all visitors. 

At the close of the able address delivered by Mr. 
Quincy, Hon, John A. King, of Queens Co. 
fered the following resulution, which was unani- 
mously adopted : 


of- 


Resolved, Thatthe New York State Agricultural Society are an- 
der great obligations to Hon. Jostan Quincy, Jr. for the able and 
elogueut addre-s this day delivered to the - armers of New York 


and that he be requested to furnish the Soctety wath a copy of the 
sane for publication in the Transactions of the Society. 
On motion of H. S. Randall, of Certland Co. 
Resolved, That the Society are indelhted to the Mars tod Cille 
zens of Utiea for their spirit and liberality mm carrvir ii the 
reparatory arrangements for the State Fair, and their hospitality 
in receiving aud eatertaining the immeuse multitud 
not he accommodated in th 
Resolved, That we tender onr thanks to the 
men of Utica, who gave us their aud in 
ind arranging the halls of exhibition on the show grou! 
Resolced, Tiiat we tender the thanks of the Society to Dr. Alex. 
wider Thomson, of Aurora, for his unrequited services prepara. 
tory toand daring the Pair in the direction & arrangements of Floral 


- ¥ho could 
hotels. 
ladies and gentle. 


and exertions prepar.ng 






Hall, the desigas and decorations of which elicited the universal 
admiration of the thousands in attendance at the Pa 
Resatced, Tiatthe Society take great pleasu iw vertifving to 
the unr: mitted ePorts of TS, Paxton, J. Batts fel, acd te cite 
izens of Utica generaliv, in carrving out most su the 
given bv the, in named, on hbeholf of thee tgveus, . 
Resolved, Tirat we tender he thanks of the Scciety te PV 
Kellogg, Sher:ff, and to his deputy Mr. Jonson, ant ihe others ia 


his employ, for the admirable arrangemeuts by which conplete or- 
der was preserved ou the ground. 
Resolved, That the thauks of the Society are justly due and 
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most cordially tendered to the officers and superintendents of the 
severn! rail road companies from Albany and Troy te Buffalo, for 
their liberality in transporting animals for the Fair free of charge, 


and visitors at reduced prices. 
B. P. JOHNSON, Pres’t. 
L. Tucker, Sec’y. 


LECTURE BY TIE EDITOR. 


We copy from the Onondaga Standard, the follow- 
ing synopsis of the Editor’s remarks at a public meet- 
ing in the village of Syracuse, made from memory, 
by Mr. Cooper,because, (what is very unusual in such 
newspaper reports,) Mr. C. has happily given the 
main points of a discourse that occupied an hour in 
the delivery. We shall take another occasion to 
speak of “ Union School,” its Chemical Laboratory, 
and able Principal; as they deserve. Acting in con- 
cert with that excellent, practical, and scientific far- 
mer, Mr. Geo. Geddes, Mr. Cooper has commenc- 
ed a series of of experiments in the culture of corn, 
which, we trust will be extended to the culture of 
wheat and other plants, that promise the most use- 
ful results. 

There are a few statements below, that require a 
word or two of explanation. 

Ist. “The 97 per cent of the constitutents of all 
plants found in the air,” would, perhaps, be better ex- 
pressed, by saying that from 85 to 994 per cent of all 
plants is composed of carb 1, oxygen, hydrogen 
and nitrogen, which are eriform bodies that abound 
in the atmosphere. A pctatoe has only one percent 
of mineral earthy matter in its composition. Ac- 
cording to Sprengel, 100lbs of wheat straw, perfect- 
ly dry, contain 34 lbs. of ash or mineral matter, and 
a like amount of dry wheat, 1 8-10th lbs. Boussin- 
gault, whom we regard as better authority, makes 
the former 7 per cent, and the latter, 2, 4-10th per 
cent. The average of cultivated plants, is not far 
from 3 per cent, as stated below. 

2d. Of the amount of Silica (flint sand) in 100lbs. 
of the ashes of wheat straw, Sprengel makes it 81 
percent. DBoussingault 67 per cent. We average 
the two, and call the proportion 75 per cent. 





From the Onondaga (Syracuse} Standard. 

Da. Lee's Lecture 
On the Science of Agriculture, delivered at the Con- 
gregational Church, on the 22d inst., was one of 
great interest and importance. His views upon that 
subject were presented in a clear and lucid manner, 
and should have been heard by every practical farm- 
er in the county. 

He stated that mere physical labor is not suffi- 
eient, but that a knowledge of the organization of 
plants and their analysis and that of the soil, is re- 
quired to enable the farmer to draw the greatest pro- 
duct from the soil for a given amount of labor ; that 
the art cf plowing, sowing and reaping may serve 
the purpose of wearing out a productive farm, but 
more knowledge is required to enable the owner to 
return annually to its fields the substances removed 
at harvest, at the least possible expense. 

Plants are living beings, and the number which 
may be produced and brought to maturity on a given 
amount of land, depends upon the quantity and qual- 
ity of food given them ; and the quantity of food to 
be supplied to yield the greatest profit, depends upon 
the cost of the material and the value of the pro- 
duct. 

The laws of nature are fixed and invariable. One 
element is not changed to another, neither can it be. 
Lime cannot be changed to soda, nor potash to iron. 





Organized bodies are constituted of certain elements 
all of which are necessary to their organization.— 
By analysis we may ascertain what those elements 
are, and the relative amount of each required in such 
organization, and by a similar analysis of soils we 
may ascertain whether these elements are found 
there. It is important in this case to know how 
much of the substance of plants is drawn from the 
soil, and how much derived from the atmosphere, as 
those found in the atmosphere, need not, necessarily 
exist in the soil. 

By experiment and analysis it has been ascertain- 
ed that about 97 per cent of the constituents of all 
plants is found in the atmosphere, in the elements 
carbon, oxygen, nitrogen and hydrogen; these are 
constantly furnished by the burning of wood and 
coal, the respiration of animals, the fermentation, 
decomposition and decay of animal and vegetable 
bodies. In wheat the remaining 3 percent is earthy 
matter, drawn from the soil; and is found to con- 
sist of 10 different substances, viz: silica, lime, pot- 
ash, soda, magnesia, alumina, chlorine, sulphur phos- 
phorus and iron. If there bea deficiency in any one 
of these elements there must be a corresponding de- 
ficiency in the product, and if either be wholly want- 
ing, no perfect plant can be obtained. Nature is as 
willing to yield 40 bushels of wheat per acre as 10, 
provided there is no lack of material. [Here the re- 
porter should have added, that a large excess of any 
one necessary ingredient, may be as fatal to the crop 
as the perfect absence of such ingredient. This 
was illustrated by saying, that to prepare hurnan 
food in the form of a good hasty pudding, we must 
use a few drachms of salt to a few pounds of corn 
meal, If we reverse this ratio, and make a pudding 
by combining a few pounds of salt with a few 
drachms of meal, no child can grow well on such 
daily food. Young wheat plants are sadly injured 
by feeding them with the proper things, in the most 
improper proportions. } 

If wheat be burned, one hundred pounds of the 
plant will produce about 3 of ashes, 75 per cent of 
which is silica, (common flint or sand) and this be- 
fore it can be taken up by the plant must exist in a 
fluid state; but every one knows that flint is insolu- 
ble in water, therefore in its uncombined or simple 
state it is unfit for food for plants; some menstrum 
must be at hand through whose agency it may be 
rendered soluble. Silica is an acid, and when com- 
bined with potash or soda, the potash or soda being 
in excess, becomes soluble, and is then taken up, af- 
ter which the vital energy of the plant disengages 
a portion of the potash, and the siliceous matter be- 
comes again insoluble, forming the substance which 
gives to the straw a gritty feel. The liberated pot- 
ash returns to the root and assists in the solution of 
another portion of silica, and thus a small amount 
of potash becomes of great service to the plant, and 
that small amount is as necessary to its develope- 
— as the air we breathe to the continuation of 

ife. 

Farmers have been looking for some great desid- 
eratum which should render all soils equally produc- 
tive, but no such thing has yet been found ; one soil 
may show a deficiency of lime, another of potash, a 
third of phosphorus, and the true object of the sci- 
ence of agriculture is to ascertain how many, and 
which of the necessary elements are deficient and 
the cheapest means of supplying such deficiency. 
He spoke of the difference in value of the same 





species of grass, grown upon soils constituted of 
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materials in proper proportion, and upon those where 
there was some deficiency ; and to illustrate the ef- 
fects of feeding plants on proper food, showed some 
heads of timothy, 8 or 9 inches long which he had 
been able to produce by furnishing a sufficient sup- 
ply of such food. 

He said that a state agricultural school and exper- 
imental farm are wanted, where this science may be 
studied, and the laws which regulate the transfor- 
mation of the substances of the earth into useful 
plants, may be fully educed; that for the last 26 years 
efforts have been put forth to accomplish this @nd, 
but to no effect ; that the state has amply endowed 
institutions for the benefit of other professions, but 
left the great science of agriculture alone to the 
care of individual enterprise. 

With regard to the present effort there can be but 
one vpinion. The physical wealth and strength of 
a nation must depend upon the value of its produc- 
tions, and certainly none can be more valuable than 
those of agriculture ; and since it is an object of 
wise legislation to develope the resources of the 
country, is it not the duty of the Legislature to en- 
courage the efforts of that class constituting the 
strength of the nation, in their efforts to understand 
the hidden laws of nature? The state of New 
York possesses all the elements of agricultural 
greatness, yet no one will assert that its productions 
have yet attained the maximum of its power to pro- 
duce. 

Individual effort has accomplished much, but there 
is required a concentration of effort which can be 
obtained in no way so easily or justly as by the pat- 
ronage of the State Legislature. 

F. COOPER. 


Union School, Camillus, July 25, 1845. 


QUINCE TREES, SALT, PLASTER, &c. 
Ovin, September 15th, 1845. 

Mr. Epitror:—Will you permit me toask you through 
the Farmer, a few questions, which you will have the 
goodness to answer. 

Ist. Will Peach or Plum Stones produce the same kind 
of fruit as the parent stock, and what the process of plant- 
ing. 

2d Can ycu tell me the cause of decay in the quince, 
by the small branches dying, for the ‘irst I have discovered 
this season; and is there any remedy by washing the 
trees with any liquid, &c. 

How, or to what should salt be applied, and in what 
quantity; what is your opinion on this subject. 

4. Will plaster be more beneficial sown on wheat or 
grass in the fall or spring. 

5. Do you, or do you not think it makes a difference 
with respect to the age or size of the moon, when wheat 
or plaster is sown, A. B. D. 





ANSWER. 

Ist. Peach and plum stones “ will not necessarily pro- 
duce the same kind of fruit as the parent stock,” although 
the chances are in favor of obtaining similar seedlings.— 
The pits may be planted in a bed, nursery, or where one 
wishes to have the trees come to maturity. We prefer 
planting in autumn, after the fruit is ripe, as the most natu- 
ral season; covering the stones only two or three inches, 
that they may freeze ; giving them at the saine time the be- 
nefit of a deep, fine, mellow soil 

2. We have paid some attention to the alarming malady 
which affects so many quince bushes or trees, in Western 
New York. The disease seems to be analogous to the blast 
in pear trees. ‘There are some plausible theories advanced 


factory. Some regard the evil as the work of insects, and 
others, with perhaps, a better show of reasoning, treat it 
as the result of frost acting on the immature wood of the 
previous or present season. We can throw no new light 
on the subject. 

3. In regard to the use of salt as a fertilizer, there is no 
crop which will not be benefitted by the judicious use of 
common salt in combination with lime. On limestone soils 
it may happen that no additional lime is needed. Mr. S. M. 
Brown of Elbridge, Onondaga County, informed us a few 
days since, that he harvested over 400 bushels of superior 
white flint wheat, the seed of which came from Gen. Har- 
mon, on 8 acres, this season ; the large yield being ascribed 
to the use of 3 bushels of salt per acre, as a top dressing. 
We are not sure whether this salt was sown inthe fall or 
spring, but shall have an opportunity to learn, as Mr. B. is 
President of the Onondaga A. Society, before which, the 
Editor is soon to deliver an address. 

Salt is a compound of two simples—Chlorine and Sodi- 
um—both of which are found as constituents of most cul- 
tivated plants ; and as salt is very soluble in water, these 
elementary constituents of plants are very prone to be 
washed or leached out of the soil. When farmers come to 
regaid as they should do, all their plants as diving things, 
which must be fed properly to do well, then they will begin 
tosaltthem a little, and often. The salts found in the li- 
quid excretions of all animals, coming from their food, and 
their food taking them from the soil, if the soil lack them, 
their supply of food must be wanting in an equal ratio. 

4. Plaster isa salt, and both on wheat and grass it should 
be sown in the fall, if on hand. But it had better be sown 
in the spring than not at all. Note well that you must 
drain all wet land before applying common salt or gypsum, 

5. “ The age and size of the moon” have little or nothing 
to do with the sowing of wheat and plaster. 





AGRICULTURE IN WESTERN NEW YORK— 
THE CENSUS. 

Many eastern papers express surprise, that scveral of 

the best farming counties in Western New York should be 

on the decline in point of population, This fact is wor- 


thy indeed of our consideration. “Coming events cast 


their shadows before.” 

We have long contended that the farmers of Western 
New York were, unconsciously, violating a fixed law of Na- 
ture—that the result of this violation must be disastrous, 
not only to the cultivators of the soil, but to the whole com- 
munity. According to the late census, Genesee county 
contains fewer people by 1079 than it did in 1840.— 
Twelve towns in Ontario county have lost 765. The com- 
paratively new county of Chautauque has also lost 1375 of 
its population within five years. In all western counties, 
there are more or less towns whose rural population has 
greatly diminished. Why should farming in this part of 
the State be less profitable and attractive now, than at any 
former period ? Our eastera cities and markets are expan- 
ding with unabating rapidity. 

There is a potent reason why Scipio, and 200 other 
towns in this State, are loosing that best of all wealth, 
their industrous, and upright inbabitauts. It is with u.af- 
fected regret. that we impute much of this growing vil to 
a lack of foresight and wisdom on the part of New York 
politicians, legislators, and the farmers themselves.-- 





by writers on this subject, which are not altogether satis- 


We have long been pained to witness how few public men 
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there are amon, us that seem to care a straw whether one 
tenth or one haf of the hardy tillers of the earth are com- 
peiled to emigrate from this their native State, and become 
the powerful and successful rivals of their friends here, or 
not. Political honors, sordid avarice, and supreme seifish- 
ness in every ‘orm, seem ready to usurp the place of al! no- 
ble a nbition to advance the great industrial interests of 
the Empire State. The acquisition of property at the ex- 
pense of other men’s labor, and not the production of 
wealth, by honest manual toil, is the leading idea of the 
presenttime, The laws of Providence that govern the form- 
ation of wheat and other grain, the growth of roots, grass, 
and di mestic animals, are treated with de: isivn. It is 
true, the L: gislature of New York, and its State officers, 
can drive tens of thousands of honest agriculturists away 
from its partially exhausted fields, This they have done 
already. Bu: the time will soon come when the claims of 
rural industry will be able to obtain a hearing before the 
Jaw-mahers of the State. Public servants will have to give 
agowland sufficient reason why not a bushel of Western 
New Yor grain, except wheat is permitte | t» passthrough 
the Eris Canal to tidewater, Or if it do go furward, why 
it is subjected to so high a toll as to consume a@ little 
more than all the profits on coarse crops, like oats, barley 
corn, peas sod potatoes, 

Prominentamong the causes that drive Western New 
York farmers out of the State, is the fact that the Canal 
Board virtually probibit them from sending to tide water 
corn, barley, peas, oats, potatues, and hay, « hich are the 
leadiaz stap'e articles of this section. Ove bushel of wheat 
exhausts the soil of some of its most valuable constituents, 
mere thas Uirce bushels of corn. If we compare the ef- 
fects of wheat with those of other crops, the desparity is 
still greater, showing the injurous influence of continuous 
wheat cropping. A wis? system of rota/ion wou'd reme- 
dy this evil. Bat this is impracticable s» long as the Ca- 
nal Board will not allow any coarse grain to goto New 
York, t» pay forthe western farmer’s tea, coffee, sugar, 
nails, and dry goods. Tt is now 20 years since the Erie Ca- 
nal was op-ned to lake Erie. 
tolls have been maintained up to the prohibitary mark a- 


During all this period, the 


gainst most of the products of Western New York farmers. 
This is strikingly illustraied by the fact that, while the crop 
of corn is equal to that of wheat—and at the west it is 
much larger—the revenue from corn and meal is only as 
one toone hundred and fifty whea compared with the in- 
come from tolls on wheat and flour. © The toll on corn and 
meal lust year was not far from $5,000, while that of 
wheat and flour was in the neighborhood of $850,000. 

A strict analysis of the census returns of Chautauque 
county will show a loss of rural poputation in five years, of 
nearly 2 000, as the village population has increased.— 

long its 40 miles of lake coast, that county has some 250 
square miles of corn land, not equalled by a like body in 
the Stare = With tolls at three cents a bushel, instead of 
eight, not only Chantanque, but six or eight other counties 
could s*nd corn to New York market. But as the matter 
Now stands, the treasury loses the revenue, New York. the 
trale, and this State, its most valuable citizens, who emi 
grate to the wheat lands at the West. 

The farmers of Chautanque, Wyoming, Allegany, Living- 
ston, Erie, Niagara, Orleans and Monroe, send no small 
amount of oats. barley, hay, potatoes and corn to the cities 
and villages slong the canal fora market. Heavy articles 








are now sert from Buffalo to New York, and others from 
New York to Buffalo, at 12 cents per hundred lbs. over 
toll, or at $2,40 rer ton. If the Canal Board will reduce the 
toll on oats to 2cents a bushel, they will bear transporta. 
For 3 bushels will weigh only 100 Ibs., and as 100 
lbs. will go from New York to Buffaio at 12 cents, add 6 
cents tol, and you make the whole expense of freight on 
3 bushels, 18 cents. 
the revenue of the canal, so far as corn and outs are con- 
cerned, but it would prevent the injury of the soil, by exces- 
sive wheat culture. 
that, when oats are worth 36 cents on the sea board, they 


tion. 


This would not only largely increase 


We wish every farmer to understand 


should command at least 30 cents to send there on all the 
canals in the State. 

The farmers in Western New York that raise a surplus 
of hay, potatoes, and apples, should be allowed to send 
these weighty and cheap articles throuch to tide water, at 
a dollaraton. At present, they pay little or no revenue, 
A boat will take 60 tons of pressed hay—we saw them 
pressing it ten mils north of Rome, for New York, a few 
lays since. In such a cargo, the State would get $60, be- 
side $14 on the bare boat. Every man knows that $74 is 
better than no toil, to say nothing of the toil on back freight. 
We have got to pay for the canal—keep it in repair—pay 
If it 
be sound policy as we believe it is, to allow Wise msin lead, 
Ohio and Pennsylvania coa/, and Onondaga sa/t tw pass 
through the canals of this State ata low toll, why not also 


the lock tenders, and all, whether we use it or not. 


increase the income of the State, by inviting our own citi- 
zens to use it, by sending their corn, oars, barley, peas, Po- 
tatoes, and even turnips and hay to market? 

If the Erie canal was really made to use, common sense 
dictates that the rate of tells on agricultural staples shail 
be so arranged that itcan be used. For 20 years the tolls 
have been prohibi/ory against three fourths of the agricul- 
tural freight of Western New York. They are not leas a 
perfect bar to the passage of a Jarge amount of western to- 
bacco, hemp, pork, lard, and corn, that now reach New 
York and Boston via New Orleans. 


CORRECTIONS. 
Monroe County Farr—The Fair will be on Tuesday the seventh 
of October, instead of the 8th as printed in the hand bilis and other 
notices, 
The Fair of the American Institute will commence on the sizth of 
October, instead of the 13th as named in vir September number. 


AcKNowLepGMENT—Our thanks are due to F. Childs,Esq. of Rich- 
mond, Va. for the interest he has taken in extending the circulation 
of the Farmer; will our friends in other sections of the country 
follw his example by sending us a long list of names, with pay in 
advance 7—we shall see. 


THE AMERICAN SHEPHERD. 

This long expected work hascometo hard. It fully meets our 
high anticipations. We cannot now notice this book as it deserves, 
but shall have frequent occasion to allude to its contents hereafter. 
Both the Author L. A. MORRELL, of Tompkins Cu., and the 
publishers HARPER & BROTHERS, seem to have spared no 
reasonable pains in procuring engravings, to illustrate the form 
and organic developments of the various breeds of Sheep. The style 
is plain, and the subject always rendered intelligible to common 
plain farmers.while there is a large amount of truly scientific knowl- 
-dge on Sheep husbandry communicated to the reader. 

The book should be in every Woo! growers library ; and in the 
library of all our Common Schools. 


PAULER MERINO BUCKS. 
4.0 Pauler Merino Bucks, from one of the best flocks in Ver-. 
Wheatland, N. Y., Aug. 28, 1845, 











mont, for sale by AWSUN HARMON, Jr. 
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For the Genesee Farmer. 
EVON CATTLE—oncr more. 

Mr. Evrror—In my few remarks on Devon Cat- 
tle, published in the July No. of the Farmer, I stat- 
ed that the first Devons which I got were the South 
Devons, from King’s stock, of Long Island, which 
wasamistake. I procured them from G. W. Feath- 
erstonhaugh, Esq., who informed me that they were 
such. When at the State Fair, at Utica, on 17th, I 
had the satisfaction of forming an acquaintance with 
J. A. King, Esq., who informed me that Mr. F. pro- 
cured the Devons from his father, and that they were 
the pure North Devons, imported by him directly 
from the celebrated Coke, of Norfolk, Eng. 

It was not until recently that I became acquainted 
with the general characteristics of the South De- 
vons, and find that they possess few of the peculiar 
traits which distinguish the North Devons from all 
others. Those which I first had were North De- 
vons, but were of a distinct family from my second 

urchase, and were different in many points of excel- 
ence. I crossed them, and sometime after made a 
secund change, by breeding from Mr. Dibble’s splen- 
did Bull, which made a great improvement in many 
important points. W. GARBUTT. 

Wheatland, Sept. 25. 


Inpustry anp Economy.—The Indiana Farmer 
and Gardner tells the followimy simple and no doubt 
truthful tale, which admirably illustrates the cer- 
tainty of competence and independence, if the hum- 
blest individual will but practice rigid economy in 
keeping down his expenditures, while he is diligent 
in the creation of property by honest industry : 

About eight years ago a raw Dutchman, whose 
only English wasa good natured yes, to every possi- 
ble question, got employment here as a stable-man. 
His wages were #6 and board; that was #36 in six 
months, for not one cent did he spend. He washed 
his own shirt and stockings, mended and patched his 
own breeches, paid for his tobacco by some odd jobs, 
and laid by his wages. The next six months, being 
now able to talk good English, he obtained $8 per 
month, and at the end of six months more had $48, 
making in all for the year, $84. The second year, 
by varying his enployment—sawing wood in winter, 
working tor the corporation in summer, making gar- 
den in the spring, he laid by #100, and the third year 
$125, making in three years $309. 

With this he bought 80 acres of land. It was as 
wild as when the deer fled over it, and the Indian 
pursued him. How should he get a living while clear- 
ing it? Thus he did it: He hiresa man to clear 
and fence ten acres. He himself remains in town to 
earn the money to pay for the clearing. Behold him! 
already risen a degree, he is an employer! In two 
years’ time he has 20 acres well cleared, a log house 
and stable, ani money enough to buy stock and tools. 
Ile now rises another step in the world, for he gets 
married, and with his amply built, broadfaced, good- 
natured wife, he gives up the town and is a regular 
farmer. 

In Germany he owned nothing and never could : 
his wages were nominal, his diet chiefly vegetable, 
and his prospect was, that he would be obliged to la- 
bor as a menial for life, barely earning a subsistence, 
and not leaving enough to bury him. In five years 
he has become the owner in fee simple of a good 
farm, with comfortable fixtures, a prospect of rural 


wealth, an independent life, and, by the blessing of 


Heaven and his wlfe, of an endless posterity. Two 


words tell the whole story—Industry and Eccnomy. 
These two words will make any man rich at the 
West. 








SANFORD!’S PREMIUM STRAW CUTTER. 
This Machine took the Ftast rremiumM at the State Fair at Utica, 
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TO FARMERS AND OTHERS. 

HE subscriber is now manufacturing and offers fur sale, SAN- 

FORD'S PERFECT RTRAW CUTTER, which has now been 
fully tried and proved by competent judges to be fir ruperior to 
any other similar machine m the State. Some of the best formers 
in this and adjacent counties have witnessed its operation, and have 
certified to its great value. It cuts straw or hay with great rapidi- 
ty, and very fine Its cheapness also, compared with other straw 
cutters, should not be forgotten. 

During a recent meeting of several of the officers of the Ononda- 
ga co. Agricultural Society, held in this village, they were invited 
to examine it and see it in motion, and all, with great unanimity, 
app oved and recommended it to the public. 

The foliowing is the certificate of the President of tic Onondaga 
co. Ag. Society. 

TO THE AGRICULTURAL PUBLIC. 

I recently witnessed the operation of ** Sauford's Perfect Straw 
Cutter,’’ sold by Hl. A. Chase, of the American Temperance House, 
Svracu-e, and most cordially recommend said mactine to all persons 
wishing to cut straw, hay or stalks, fur feed to be given horses or 
cattle. Simple in its construction, least liable to get out of order 
by use, and for ease to the operator, and despatch wiih which the 
work is done, it canuot be surpassed, if equalled, by any wmehine, 
oustructed for the same purpose, that Lhaveever scen, {ts opera. 
ion is only to be seen to be admired, and the machine and its prin- 
ciple appproved. SQUIRE M. BROWN, 

President of Onondaga co. Agricultural Society. 

Elbridge, July 21, 1845. 

Other recommendations might be added, but it is deeined unnec- 
cessary. The machine speaks for itself. Those wishing a superior 
straw cutter, are invited to cull at the American Temperance House, 
on H. A. CHASE. 

Syracuse, September 5th, 1245, 

For sale by B. F. SMITH & Co., at the Rochester Seed Store, 
Front Street. 

THRASHING MACHINE COVERS, 
\ ARRANTED water proof, and not to erack, constantly on 
hand and made to order, by the subseriber 

Orders through the Post Office will be thankfully received and 
promptly attended to. 
No. 


Manufacturer of awnings, bags &c. second story Curtis’ 
Block, Rochester. E. C. WILLIAMS, 


MACEDON NURSERY. 
HE partnership formerly existing between ‘Thomas & Smith 
having been dissolved, orders for Fruit Trees, and Ornamental 


Shrubs and herbaceous perrennial Vlauts, will be received by the 
subscriber. The list of fruits cultivated for sale having undergone 


5, 


a thorough revision and new grounds extensively occupier’, many of 
the varieties can be furnished only in small trees till avother vear ; 
hence when orders canno: be fully supplied, the balance of remit- 
tances will in all cases be at once returued to the purchaser 


Address, post paid, 


J. J. THOMAS, 
9mo. 1, 1845. : 


[2m] Macedon, Wavune co., N.Y. 


SALE OF STOCK. 
SHALL SELL AT PUBLIC SALE on Wednesday, the 1th of 
October next at my dwelling, in Sheldun, Wyoming Co, N. Ya 
large portion ef my valuable stock of pure Devon cattle, consisting 
of Calves, Yearlings, &c , Steers, Heifers, Cows aud Bulls of various 
ages. 
One years’ credit will be given on approved security, to all who 
wish it. L. P. BECK, 
Sheldon, Aug. 20th, 1845, 
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From the Rovsester Daily Democrat. 


SKEVCH OF JOSIAH QUINCY'S ADDRESS. 
Mr. Quincy addressed himself to the President and 
gentlemen of the New-York Agricultural Society, and 
remarked that if there was any position in this world 
which should inspire a man with eloquence, it was that 
which he now occupied—the position of a speaker on the 
subject of agriculture. He was standing in the centre of 
the agricultural population of the greatest State of our 
Union. Before him the lovely valley of the Mohawk was 
stretched out in the distance—a valley celebrated in his- 
tory, and rendered glorious in song. Before him were 
thousands and tens of thousands, who had felled the forest 
and made the wilderness bud and blossom like the rose. 
He stood amidst the evidences of unequaled skill and 
indus stry. Beneath him was a soil, rich in its products ; 
and above him a Heaven which kindly watched over all. 
We stand in the great temple of Agriculture-—a temple 
at the uprising of whose columns, the morning stars sang 
tovether, Itis a temple not made with hands, but is as 
high as the heavens and as broad as the earth. But 
alas ! the age of inspiration is passed, and he never rose 
to address an audience when he felt more sincerely to ask 
indulgence than now that he was about to address the 
members of the New-York State Agricultural Society. 

Hie thought that the agricultural society had made a 
great mistake ; for he thought it an absurd thing to send 
to Massachusetts for a man to teach New-York Farmers 
how to manage their farms. He wished to be understood 
at the outset of his remarks, that he did not believe that 
what he should say, would make two blades of grass 
grow where one did before, or add ought to the product of 
wheat or corn. All these things must go on in their old 
fashioned way, for aught he had to say. 

He proceeded, however, to remark, that ail must feel 
that the Farmer is more than the Farm, and the influence 
of his vocation upon the mind of more consequence than 
the vocation itself. 

The position of the American Farmer is one of im- 
mense importance, and the true influence of that position 
should be understood. It should be understood, that the 
individual! may know what course to pursue. To the 
public it is of the highest importance ; for every thing 
which relates to agriculture has an influence upon the 
State. 

“ Princes or Kings may flourish or may fade ; 
A breath ean make ons, for a bres ath has made; 
But a bold yeomanry, our country’s pride, 
If once destroyed, can never be supplied,” 

Mr. Q. said that many farmers were dissatisfied with 
their position, and often contrasted their condition with 
that of the successful merchant and politician. This is 
wrong. The farmer should be content to enjoy the ordi- 
nary blessings of life, and to transmit the enviable heri- 
tage of industry and a good name to his posterity. 

What, he asked, is the great object of pursuit of man 
on earth ? ? It is happiness—happiness here and foreve vs 
and the great question is, whether agricultural life offers 
as great opportunities of happiness asany other? To be 
happy is, unquestionably, the great object of life ; and 
the greatest blessing that the external world can give 
is Health. ‘Health of body,’ says the son of Sirach, 
**is above all riches ;’? and where best is health to be 
found? Look around you, and on the countenances of 
the tillers of the earth you will see bright eyes and blush- 
ing cheeks, as well as strong muscles and brawny arms. 
These tell us that the first of earth’s blessings belong to 
those who till upon the earth’s bosom. But health is not 
always appreciated. Very many prefer wealth to it ; and 
it is not unfrequent to hear the farmer complain that the 
merchant sometimes makes more money in one year than 
he can in a lifetime, and inquires whether that vocation 
is most to be desired which is thus slow in accumulating 
wealth ? But what price does the merchant pay for this 
rapid accumulation of wealth? He sacrifices health of 
body and serenity of mind. Follow him through the 
crowded streets of our commercial marts. Trace him to 
his counting room or his workshop, and learn the diflicul- 
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ties # which he encounters. Fora time, we health con- 
tinues ; but premature decay is often his portion; and 
what is worse, with his hea!th, vanishes his peace of 
mind. Those engaged in hazardous vocations do, he 
conceded, sometimes get rich rapidly. But there is great 
risk. When the farmer plants his seed he expects an 
abundant return in kind; but the merchant often ‘* sows 
the wind and reaps the whirlwind’—a very bad system 
of agriculture. 

Few merchants can carry on their business success- 
fully upon theirown means. They must borrow ; and 
Solomon says, ‘* The borrower is a servant to the lender.”? 
If success comes, does it often come quickly? Possibly 
years of labor may be rewarded with riches; but how 
seldom is even this seen? In the great commercial 
cities of the land, at least 90 per cent. of all engaged in 
mercantile pursuits, fail. The fortunate holder of a lot- 
tery prize is placarded at every corner of your streets ; 
but what becomes of the ninety and nine who draw 
blanks ? 

After all, a farmer may ask, what is the advantage of 
great wealth? And what is wealth? ‘*A man isas 
well off,” said a great New-York capitalist, ** who is 
worth half a million, as if he were rich!’? Punch says 
that when Rothschild was told that Louis Phillipe’s in- 
come was but $50 2 minute, his eyes filled with tears, 
and he remarked, ‘I was really not aware of the King’s 
destitution !’? ‘* We will conquer all India,’”’ said Perus 
to his Prime Minister; ‘* we will then cross over to Asia 
and conquer that. We will then find other nations to 
conquer; and when all are subdued, we will then sit 
quietly down and enjoy ourselves.”’ ‘* But why,” said 
the Minister, ‘* may we not now sit down and enjoy our- 
selves without going to so much trouble ?”’? It was the 
prayer of an inspired sage, *‘ give me neither poverty nor 
riches,”’ and the great Bacon said, ‘seek not proud rich- 
es, but such as you can get honestly, spend frugally and 
leave cheerfully.”” Could there be a better definition of 
contentment found? ‘* Tell your master,” said a Roman 
General to a Persian embassacor, who found him cooking 
his frugal meal with his own hands, ‘* Tell your master, 
that all the gold in Persia could never bribe a man who 
is content to live on turneps ;’’ true as it was patriotic. 
If a man would be happy, he must have limited desires. 

Health of body and contentment of one’s state, is all 
that nature can give, and to say that agriculture is best 
adapted to secure this result, is but saying what has been 
a thousand times said before. Ifyou have these certain 
rewards, you are rich. You need not covet the riches of 
the merchant. The amount of premium is in proportion 
to the risk run. 

All men wish to be esteemed, and all should desire to 
be useful. Who more than the farmer, can be gratified 
in both? The great mass of the human family must be 
farmers; and upon them rests the destiny of the nation. 
They have the power to give direction to those upon 
whom is devolved the immediate guardianship of our 
institutions. To do this right, it is desirable that 
they should be intelligent, for the continuance of our 
institutions depends upon the virtue and intelligence 
of the people. If a nation would be free, it must be 
first injelligent and virtuous. The farmers hold, 
their numbers, the gift of office. If they distribute 
these gifts discriminatingly, our Republic will long con- 
tinue. If they play falsely, they will find, when it is too 
late, that they have sold their birthright, and have no 
room for repentance. 

But it may be said that although collectively Farmers 
have power, individually, they are of little value like the 
ocean ; in its combined majesty, it has power to bear the 
mighty fleet, but in isolated drops, it is of no service. 

Some find fault that Farmers are not sufficiently 
noticed and admired. But all such should remember 
that notice and admiration are not essential to happiness. 
Still even here, farmers have as little to complain of as 
any other class of community. Almost every Chief 
Magistrate has been a Farmer either before, during, or 
alter his elevation. We have had the Farmer of Mount 
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Vernon, the Farmer of Monticello, the Farmer of the 
Hermitage, the Farmer of Ashland, the Farmer of North 
Bend, the Farmer of Tennessee, the Farmer of Marsh- 
field, and the Farmer of Lindenwald: thus proving, that 
although all Farmers cannot be Presidents, all Presidents 
mast be Farmers. 

In Agricultural life, continued Mr. Q., there are very 
great opportunities for usefulness. When you place you- 
seed in the ground, you know not the extent of its pror 
duct; but when you sow the seeds of virtue, you are sure 
of an abundant return. One hundred years ago, there 
lived in Boston, a poor Tallow Chandler—wise and hon- 
est. It was his custom every morning, to repeat this 
text: ‘*See a man diligent in business, he shall stand 
before Kings.”? This seed was sown in good ground. 
His youngest boy was “ diligent in business,” and ne did 
“ stand before Kings.” He snatched the lightning from 
the clouds, and cast sceptres from the hands of Kings.— 
On his death bed, he said that to his father’s precepts, he 
attributed his success in life. He caused a monument to 
be reared to that father’s memory ; but his noblest mon- 
ument was his son’s character. The example which he 
gave of thrift and diligence, has induced thousands to im- 
itate his example ; and yet unborn millions will testify to 
the benefits of a single scripture text upon the mind and 
character of Benjamin Franklin. 

Mental improvement is essential to the happiness of a 
Farmer. In my ideal of a Farmer, is included more than 
mere reaping of fields and filling of barns. He did not 
expect a Farmer to be learned in what is not useful. But 
if he enjoys health, let him know something of the admi- 
rable machine which is thus kept in healthful operation 
by an Almighty hand. Let him know something of the 
physiology of the vegetable world, and every blade will 
speak to him of the beneficence of the Creator. It is in 
the power of every man to devote a portion of his time to 
these sublime pursuits. It will make his walks pleasant- 
er and his flowers sweeter. 

Nothing, continued Mr. Q., is more important than 
mental culture, except moral discipline. Every condition 
of man involves trial, but not in the same degree. It is 
not from every condition of life that the narrow gate is 
entered through the eye of a needle. There are compar- 
atively few temptations in agricultural life. It isa life 
which rests upon no man’s promise, but upon His who 
hath promised summer and winter, seed time and harvest. 

And while free from temptation, such a life gives com- 
plete scope for the performance of all those duties which 
make men better and happier. Every man cannot render 
himself conspicuous in the eye of the world, by rendering 
great service to his country. But it is not they whose pres- 
ence draws forth the shout of the multitude, who alone are 
useful. God approves the services of the venerable Patri- 
are h whose presence draws tears from the eye, and bles- 
sings from the tongue of those who have felt his unosten- 
tatious acts of kindness. 

The farmer, like the patriarch of old, stands at the head 
of his family. When the Great Law Giver led his cho- 
sen people out of bondage and established them in Judea, 
all Hisdispensed institutions proved how much He thought 
of the influence of agriculture in forming human charac- 
ter. To remember and love Him, and rejoice befere Him 
on national anniversaries and festal days, was the great 
command. The second was like unto it—kindness to 
the stranger and the fatherless. Nor was the brute for- 
gotten. The chosen people were directed to remember 
them when they should gather in their fruits, and not to 
** muzzle tho ox that treadeth out the corn.” 

The scenes which surround the Farmer, cannot but 
lead his mind upward. The high mountains—the lovely 
valleys—the green fields and ‘the danci ing brooks—all 
cheer him on his joyous pilgrimage. The glorious sun 
sends his rays to the millions of the tillers of the earth, to 
enrich their toil, and to cheer them on in their career of 
happy contentment. 

The religious feeling is no where so naturally produced, 
as amid the rural scenes with which the farmer is sur- 
rounded. The Shepherd boy of Israel, while keeping 





his father’s flocks, was filled with admiration of God’s 


munificence, and exclaimed, in holy rapture—‘* What is 
man that Thou art mindful of him, or the son of man that 
Thou regardest him?’? Veneration and love bursts spon- 
taneously from his lips; and when all wrapped in holy 
gratitude, he exclaimed, ‘* The Lord is my Shepherd; I 
shall not want.’? But anon, his voice comes to us from 
the camp and the tented field,—from the palace and the 
throne ; but in atone how altered! The inspiration of 
the shepherd does not follow him. The remorse of con- 
science and the despair of guilt are there ; and as he re- 
members his joyous pastoral life, well might he exclaim— 
‘Oh! that I had the wings of a dove that 1 might flee 
away and be at rest!’’ 

Nevertheless, some of my hearers may say—‘‘ Well, 
that is all very poetic ; but I want tobe rich. That is 
the success at which I aim, and I never can be happy as 
a Farmer.”? No, nor you never could be happy in any 
vocation. How could you be happy while you are envi- 
ous, avaricious, ambitious? You have no more chance 
to be happy, under any circumstances, than were the en- 
vious, avaricious and ambitious angels who rebelled and 
were cast out of heaven. The inspired penman summed 
it all up in a few words—‘* With contentment there is 
great gain.’’ 

The agricultural life, said Mr. Q., is one eminently 
adapted to produce human happiness and virtue. But he 
should despise no other calling. Despise not the wealth 
of the merchant. It has been earned at a cost which it 
is impossible to estimate. While the farmer rests quietly 
after his day of toil, the sleep of the merchant is disturb- 
ed by overwhelming fears. The rewards of your labor is 
sure. You know that so long as God’s promise lasts, you 
are safe ; while he knows that a “change of times” — 
the slightest interruption in the wheels of commerce, may 
engulph him in irretrievable ruin and bankruptcy. 

Envy not the student. His pale cheek shows at what 
expense his knowledge is obtained. He is shut up in the 
smoky cabinet or cloister, while you enjoy the pure 
breezes of heaven. 

Envy not the distinguished statesman. His name may 
be in every mouth; but envy and malice follow him. 
And he feels that should he attain the highest stations, he 
will make hundreds of enemies for every office it is in his 
power to bestow. 

The situation of the Farmer is that in which the Al- 
mighty placed his people in their days of comparative in- 
nocence, and to that situation many of His laws refer ; 
and when in the fullness of time, the Messiah came, it 
was to the shepherds that his advent was announced, by 
a chorus of angels. It has been honored as the choice 
of the great and good of all ages. It was chosen by the 
Almighty for his people under the old dispensation, and 
they were the earliest recipients of his favor under the 
new. Agriculture conduces to health and competence ; 
and in giving these, it gives all this life can bestow, and, 
if rightly improved, they will open to him a glorious fu- 
ture. 

At the close of this beautiful address, thus imperfectly 
sketched, 

J. A. Kine, Esq., paid Mr. Q. a deserved and very 
handsome compliment, and moved a vote of thanks to the 
distinguished speaker; and that a copy be solicited for 
publication. 

This was carried unanimously ; and after a vote of 
thanks to the citizens of Utica, 

Tke State Agricultural Fair for 1845, was declared 
closed. 


For the ene Farmer. 
AGRICULTURAL FAIRS. 


Mr. Eviron—The summers scorching heat being 
over, and the refreshing showers which have lately 
fallen, having restored to the parched fields their 
wonted garb of luxurant green, I resolved to pay 
a visit to my numerous farming friends ; and as [ 
passed along, I was charmed to see the delightful 





charee that the ‘ew refreshing showers had meade in 
resterro hare tits founer viger. The fields of 
Wheat .bat had bees carly sown were ve y 

cw ny to the severe drouth, but were fast reeover- 
lug theirumform bue. The seed time has been 
enustvilly fine ; andthe wheat crop never was put in 
in better condition ; and I believe it is g nerally ad- 
mitied that a favourable seeding Is usually followed 
by a bountiful harvest. 

I first called upon friend A. and found him and all 
the family actively engaged in preparation for the 
coming County Fair; the mother and daughers were 
busily employed on various articles of domestic in- 
genuity and skill; and I could not but admire how 
beautiully it called into activity the energies of the 
youthful mind, in planning and adjusting the varfous 
specimens of the'r industry. The boys too, were 
engaged with equal zeal in fitting and preparing the 


>potied, 


stock for exhibition, and it was really delighttul to | 
*| [| endeavored to reason with him, and stated that 


see what a beneficial effect the “ Farmers’ Jubilee,’ 
(‘or such It ought always to be called,) had upon 


\ 


these youths, each one cheerfully performing his ap- | 


pointed task. 

In-xt called on friend B. and found the same 
lively activity ; all busily engaged in preparing fer 
the joyful day, where each could exhibit the evidence 


of his industry and skill, and cnjoy the more exalted | 


pleasure oi a social visit from all parts of the county. 


remarked to B. that these exhibitions must have | 


a veiy beneficial effect in improving the social teel- 
ing and active energies of the community, and es- 
pecial'y of the yonng ; and that it could not be pos- 
sible that any one could have the least chjection to 


them. 3B. shook his head, and with a look of sincere | 
regret, sald, “ yes sir, however unaccountable it may | 


appear. there are many farmers who do nct approve otf 
our societtes, and will not give them their support : 
there are others who occasionally attend the fair, but 


not for the satisfaction of tbe svcial interview, and | 
the pleasure of seeing, and coiparing other's pro- | 


dneticns and steck with their own, but purely as a 
matter of money making ; their enly motive is the 


premium, and they never attend, nor pay as mem- | 


bers, unless they are confident that thes have some- 
thing to exhibit that will take a premium: and if 
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imenti ned the ecming fair, and that A. and B. were 
very besy preparing tor it. 
Isawe gleam ef hope in the countenance of 
leach young mcmber preseat, speaking in language 
that could not be misunderstood, that they 
| would have been giad to be thus employed, but father 
|C, says no, 
| I took the liberty to inquire his objections to the 
| society, and remarked that he was denying his chil- 
| dren, the satisfaction of a socialinterview with their 
| fellows, and checking their active eaergies for use- 
| ful improvement. He replied “that he never had 
‘thought of it ip that light, but considered it a mere 
| speculative business ; a few big farmers, and busy 
| managers took all the premiums, and always would 
| do so, for his part, he had no objections to the soci- 
jety, ifit could but be tairly managel, and, that he 
| was not alone in that opinion, for a majority of the 
farmers agreed with him. 


iif the farmers generally would take an interest in 
the management of the society, that they could 
soon put things right ; but he said no, it was no use 
| trying to do anything, as long as the like of A. and 
B. who were rich farmers, took all the money. 

I returned to A. and informed him of C's. ovjec- 
tions to the society, and he frankly declared that 
| that objection should be done away in future, on his 
part : he would not take any more money from the 
society, and ifhe should be a successful competitor, 
the premiums shonld remain in the treasury. The 
money never was his motive for attending the fair; 
the satisfaction of the social interview with his fel- 
low farmers was a bountiful compensation to him; 
the greatest benefit to be derived from these exibi- 
| tions, was the encouragement it gave to the young, 
i by stimulating them to thought and action. 

I again saw A. and his views were the same as 
those expresse by B. He too resolved to co all he 
coul! to remove the prejudice that existed amongst 
‘his fellow farmers against agricultural societies and 
exhibitions, and declared that it should not again be 
| said of him that he attended the fair for money. I 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


|also called on friend G. and he heartily approved of 
ithe resolutions of A. and B, and hoved that it 





they do not get it they are vexed and abuse the man- | Would be generally followed by all the act-ve friends 





agers, and condemn the Society.” | 

I answered, Iam astonished to hear it, friend B ; | 
I thought that the .“armers’ Jubilee would be so con- | 
genial to the noble feelings of every cultivator of the | 
soil, that there would not be one in the County, who | 
would not be highly gratified in attending, and take } 
pleasure in contributing something towards making 
the exhibition interesting and useful, regardless of 
the premiums ; for that is not the object of the soci- | 
ety, and ought not to be the motive for attending the 
fair. Jt is intended as a social interview, for mutual 
improvement, to see and colnpare what each one is 
doing, and to ascertain how he does it, and not for 
the sake ofa few dollars. 

I passed over the way and called on farmer C: was 
kindly reccived—the civilities of the day were pass- | 
ed—and friends inquired after—the weather dis cuss- | 
ed: and the daily avocations t Iked over; but not} 
one word about the fair. Dinner being ready, all 
were scated at the table, and I was struck with the 
difference in appearance between the young mem- | 
bers of this lamily, and the one had left. Noneof|! 
that active and lively animation which youths ex- 
hibit, when buoyant with future hopes. I at last 


of the society and of agricultural improvements. 
Respectfully, T. D. 
Sept. 24th, 1845. 


For ee esinee Farmer. 
LETTER FROM WYOMING COUNTY. 
Mr. Eoviror,—The pursuit of agriculture is admit- 


'ted to be the noblest and most useful avocation of 


social man; and in no way can the statesman, phi- 
lanthropist, and the lover of domestic happiness, do 
so much good, or promote the happiness of his fel- 
low so well, as by fostering the interests of the cul- 
tivators of the soil, and advancing them to their real 
dignity, and deserved standing in society. And it is 
truly gratifying, in this our day, to witness the in- 
creasing interest in society in favor of the true mode 
of increasing social happiness and national greatness. 

J was highly gratified to learn, that it was your 


' intention to visit various sections of the State, (and 


particularly ours) to endeavor to arouse the farmers 
to a sense of their true interest ; and I hope you will 
favor us with a special acknowledgment of this 
kind, as our county is placed in somewhat an inland 
position, and we, young in the science: Yet 
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through the instrumentality of your valuable yet 


unassuming journal, together with the countenance 
bestuwed by the State, the subject o1 agriculture Is 
acquiring a more piowinent position among the sub- 
jects of national interest than formerly, 

Our county Fairs are tolerably well attended, and 
the number of competitors at our plowing matches 
is respectable, and in addition, [ understand that the 
towns of Pavilion and Covington, are forming an Ag- 
ricultural Society, auxiliary to the county Society, 
which Ihave no doubt the enterprizing inhabitants 
of these sister towns will make both pleasing and 
profitable. 

AndI further hope that you wil! from time to 
time publish the fruits of your labor, in your valua- 
ble journal, through which medium your humane 
exertions are beginning to be extensively realized. 
It is my opinion as a practical farmer, that the more 
immediate your approach, owing to your position, 
the greater ihe effect : and were it within your pow- 
er to spend in each neighborhood, time, sufficie t 
to ascertain the nature of the soil, their crops, til- 
lage, and treatment of their animals, it would very 
much increase your usefulness, as your advice might 
be the means of placing many in a better track. 

When in our county, I hope you will not forget, 
to visit Mr. Beck, of Sheldon. We consider him an 
honor and a great acquisition to this county; he i- 
from Scotland, and brought with him the practical 
experience of that country, and has, with his judi- 
civuus management. more than doubled the products 
of his farm in seven years. 

I am convinced that you, with all lovers of beauty 
and symmetry, will be delighted to see his splendid 
stock of Devon Cattle: they are so uniform in color 
anit appearance, that it is difficult to distinguish the 
one from the other. I think a sight of his stock will 
convince the unbiased, that the complaint of “ dimin- 
utive size and poor milkers,” has been nade for effect. 

On Tuesday the 10th inst., his splendid bull 
“ Wallace,” three years old, with two heifers, pass- 
ed through Buffalo on their way to Michigan, and 
were very much admired by all who saw them, and 
it was admitted by some of the best judges of stock, 
that they could not be surpassed by any in the Union. 

That beautiful cow and calf which onr distin- 
guished fellow laborer in the good cause, L. F. Allen, 
exhibited at the State fair at Poughkeepsie in 1844, 
and which he sold to D. W. Colt, Esa. of New Jer- 
sey, were from Mr. Beck's stock. 

It is to be hoped the time will soon come when 
every farmer in Western New-York at least, will 
become convinced of his true int rest and his duty to 
posterity, and become a supporter and a contributor 
to our Agricultural journals; we will then advance 
with rapid strides, Your most obt. servant, 

AGRICULTOR. 

Wyoming County, June 17, 1845. 


CHAIR OF AGRICULTURE. 

The officers of the Agricultural Society for this 
District, have determined upon petitioning the Leg- 
islature for the insertion of a clause, in the new 
University Bill, for the establishment of a Profess- 
orship of Agricultural Chemistry ; and alse for an 
apportionment of funds to be applied in procuring a 
Model Farm in each district. Secing tiat the suc- 
cessful cultivation of the soil is a matter of para- 
mount interest to all, inasmuch as its products are 
necessarily looked upon as a permanent means of 
meeting our imports, and being as well the employ- 
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ment of the bulk of our population, a denial of the first 
request can scarcely beanticipated ; should not the 
Legislature accede to the second, the Model Farms 
will have to be established by the exertions of the 
individual societies—‘or instance, as joint stock af- 
fairs ; there are surely a sufficient nuniber of individ- 
uals in each district willing to subscribe £5 or £10 
each for such a purpose.—St. Catharine's (C. W.,) 
Journal. 

The project for starting a model farm, combining 
a school for teaching all important branches of an 
English education, together with a sufficient knowl- 
edge of the inductive sciences to enable the youth in- 
tended for farmers to investigate all the principles of 
the vegetable and animal economy of nature, and the 
actual experimental application of their knowledge 
to the business of their calling, has long been a sub- 
ject of intense interest with many enlightened agri- 
cultural gentlemen of this State. Our talented 
friend, Doct. Dan‘.. Ler, has several times brought 
the subject before the Legislature of this State, 
and an act was passed, authorizing the constitu- 
tion of such an establishment; but it proved but a 
“barren sceptre,” as no funds were provided for 
sustaining or commencing such an Institution. 

A project is now on foot to makea joint stock 
concern for Western New York, the shares to be 
#100, and the dividends to be 20 per cent annually, 
payable in tuition. If properly managed, I can con- 
ceive of no course more desirable for our youth, than 
the combination of study with actual experiments in 
preparing and cropping the soil. One half of the 
time devote] to study, and the other to the cares 
and management of certain portions of land, and its 
crops set off to his charge, and the experimental ap- 
plications of manures, and the different manner of 
the various processes of tillage, actually testing ail 
the projects and nostrums which are so rife in these 
go-a-head times. If, Mr. Editor, some energetic and 
intelligent person would undertake this project in 
earnest, I think it could not fail of success, and it 
must result in becoming an agent of great and last- 
ing benefit to that trade of all Trapes the 
FARMER. 


For the Genesee Farmer. 


THE AGRICULTURAL STATE FAIR AT 
UTICA. 

Not having heard the preiniums declared off, I can 
only give a hasty improvisation of what I saw and 
heard at the great fair at Utica. 

Arrived Wednesday, at 3 A. M., went with sun- 
dry others, male and female, to M’Gregor’s, a fine 
house near the Rail Road: at this time filled with 
sleepers, from garret to basement story ; some on 
beds, some on carpets, others on the painted canvass 
covered floor of the dining room: the landlord had 
gone to bed, fagged; his polite sub regretted that 
he could not give, even the ladies, a place to sleep. 
As is generally the case, the ladies made less ado 
at their fate than their male friends. Being used to 
all sorts of life, I had only to lean back in a chair to 
forget all sympathy for the spoiled ones, of what fools 
call good fortune. 

A good breakfast, with a very large, and sharp set 
company here, was not, as the Spaniard says, ‘dos 
sopas,” but two breads, denoting the Yankee char- 
acter of the house, such jonneycake as even a Rhode 
Islander might envy, and coffee that was not roast- 
ed under the burning ruins of Broad street; but such 
was the paucity of waiters, that the over modest got 
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very little coffee ; a sensible looking farmer opposite 
me, said he could get no coffee ; I hailed a passing 
maid, directing her to the poor coffeeless man, he 
was promptly supplied; “how come you to call him 


a poor man,”’ asked my voisin, because, said I, the ap-_ 


peal was to human sympathy; had she been the land- 
lady, I would have called him rich, to touch her self 
interest. 

Standing at the over-thronged gate at the fair 
waiting for the human tide to subside, I was invited 
to the officers room, where I had the pleasure to 
greet our friends of the Cultivator and Genesee Far- 
mer, Luther Tucker, and Doctor Lee; I left them 
seated behind piles of diplomas and dollars; encum- 
bered with pen, ink and paper, those et ceteras of 
drudgery, which are the offset to the honors of of- 
fice. : 

That which struck me first as I entered the fenc- 
ed enclosure, was the green luxuriance of the timo- 
thy and clover sward under my feet ; never again 
will I deprecate the Siberian snows, the moist, rainy 
atmosphere of Oneida county, since these give the 
only sure pledge of those green pastures which the 
sunny, fruit-bearing west, with its warm, calcareous 
soil can only hope for, in a wet season. 

I found all access to the hall of Flora and Pomo- 
na nearly impracticable, from the dense mass of men 
and women crowding its portal, but in mercy to the 
masses, every feinale seemed instinctively to have left 
her bustle at home, as if she had a presentiment of 
the great jam at the great fair. 

Around the circle were pens containing stock and 
four-footed animals of the farm, we are told, to the 
number of 683, all of the improved breeds; here 
were the stately short-horned Durham, the quiet 
looking Devon, the short legged bull of Holderness, 
cows, calves, sheep, hogs, and now promenading the 
moving inner circle, the graceful horse. 

Here were costly buggies, and costlier carriages, 
drawn by horses covered with plate mounted har- 
ness, filled to overflowing with the fairest and best 
dressed of the rural fair. In vain did I look for that 
badge of the farmers intrinsic calling, the neat, plain, 
well painted lumber wagon, with its comfortable 
spring seats, drawn by horses, whose spirit and bear- 
ing needed no tinsel to set them off; would such an 
unpretending show have been out of place at this 
great farmer festival, where the intrinsic should al- 
ways predominate over the extrinsic ? 

Here wasa great display of agricultural imple- 
ments; improved plows, harrows, straw cutters com- 
bined with corn shellers, stoves and steamers, cheese 
vats, and Hussey’s invaluable reaper, besides a thou- 
sand and one other articles too numerous to name 
here. Butthe greatest show was the everlasting 
throng of the people of all ages, sexes and condition, 
now congregated here to witness a festival, got up, 
not in honor of a man, or to subserve the ends of a 
party, but simply to advance the interests and ele- 
vate the social standard of that single class of the 
people which provides sustenance for all the rest. 

Dined with my kinsman B, F. B., then went six- 
teen miles in the country to visit my “ next of kin;” 
returned next day in time to hear Mr. Quincy’s ad- 
dress, I kept my eyes on the speaker just long 
enough to see that he suited the action to the word, 
then it did me good to see how eagerly the surround- 
ing mass of men and women “devoured up his dis- 
course.” His biblical allusions, in corroboration of 
the high respectability of the farmers’ calling, went 
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life. When he humourously adverted tothe semi- 
larceny which had made all our Presidents, and 
would-be-Presidents, farmers in turn, the smile on 
every sunburnt face, told that the orator was ad- 
dressing a sovereign people. 

I have heard some men deride the purposes of an 
Agricultural Fair: one rich farmer who could not 
spare the dollar, comforted himself by saying it was 
all a speculation; one friend who had been rather bad- 
ly lodged, disposed to be a little witty at the expense 
of the citizens, observed, that a town set down in 
the last census as on the decrease in population, 
ought at this time to afford ample quarters for all.— 
It is perhaps gratuitous to say, that with such 
men ’tis hard for me to sympathise. Of al! arts, 
that of agriculture is perhaps the most imperfectly 
understood. Liebig, the prince of Aricultural Phys- 
iologists says, “ that man knows not yet what height 
and strength nature has allotted to plants;” we are 
acquainted only with the size they usually attain.— 
Let us then make our agricultural fairs to the farm- 
er, what the exhibition of new inventions and im- 
proved machinery are to the mechanist, both the 
stimulous and the guide towards that perfection 
which man has not yet attained. Ss. W. 


Charles Smith, inhis Tracts on the Corn Trade, 
estimated the population of England and Wales in 
1760, at 6,000,000, which is sufficiently near the 
truth for our present inquiry. The entire consump- 
tion of grain at that time, he estimated to be 7,566,- 
350 quarters; of which 3,750,000 quarters were 
wheat, and of the remainder, 1,026,125 consisted of 
barley, 999,000 of rye, and 1,791,225 of oats. 
The change which has taken place in the species 
of grain used for bread in England since the period 
referred to by Charles Smith, is notorious. Rye has 
almost entirely ceased to be employed. The same 
remark might almost be applied to barley ; and oat- 
meal and oat cake are not consumed to any thing 
like the same extent as ‘in the previous century.— 
Almost every individual now uses wheaten bread ; 
and in some of our manufacturing towns, the infe- 
rior sorts even of wheaten flour have been rejected 
by all except the most indigent classes. 

The total average produce of grain in England 
and Wales, has been estimated within the last ten 
years, at 29,450,000 quarters ; of which 12,450,000 
quarters consist of wheat. (M’Culloch’s “ Statis- 
tics of the British Empire,” i. 529.) It would thus 
appear, that whilst the population of England and 
Wales has doubled, the consumption of wheat, as 
well as of other grains, has nearly quadrupled ; for 
the home producer is unable to supply the demand 
of the consumers, and an annual average of at least 
500,000 quarters of wheat may be added to the totai 
quantity produced at home, on account of foreign 
importations, 

Test by Butcher’s meat.—In a similar manner, in 
regard to butcher’s meat; if we take the market of 
the metropolis, we shall find that the number of cat- 
tle and sheep annually sold at Smithfield, has doub- 
led within the last century, whilst the weight 
of the carcasses has also more than doubled 
in that interval.- In the early part of the last centu- 
ry, 1710, according to an estimate made by Dr. 
Davenant, the nett weight of the cattle sold at Smith- 
field, averaged not more than 370 pounds, whilst 
calves averaged about 50 pounds, and sheep 28 
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pounds. In 1800, the nett weight of cattle was es- 
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timated at 800 pounds ; of the calves at 140 pounds; 
of the sheep at 80 ponnds. 

Again in 1742, we find 79,601 head of cattle, 503,- 
260 sheep to be the numbers seld at Smithfield ; in 
1842, the numbers had increased to 175,347 cattle, 
1,435,960 sheep. According to the calculation which 
M’Culloch adopted for the amount in 1830, when he 
sets down 154,434,850 pounds for the supply of 
butcher’s meat required in London. If we assume 
the population to have then amounted to 1,450,000 
exclusively of some suburban districts, we should 
find the average annual consumption of each individ- 
ual to be very nearly 107 pounds. 

The returns obtained by the Statistical Society of 
Manchester, as to the cattle sold in the markets of 
that town, furnish an annual! consumption of not less 
than 105 pounds of butcher’s meat for each inhabit- 
ant. In Paris, on the other hand, the quantity has 
been estimated by M. Chabrol, from 85 to 86 pounds 
per head ; and in Brussels, it is supposed to average 
89 pounds. We thus find that the consumption of 
animal food in the towns of England, far exceeds 
that of foreign cities ; andas this consumption has 

one on steadily increasing, we are warranted in con- 
cluding that the labor of the English people is not on- 
ly more efficient as compared with that of other na- 
tions, but is daily acquiring greater efficiency, if the 
present be contrasted with previous results. 

The following curious fact of speculative science 
applied to trade, is from the appendix, and has been 
furnished to!Dr. Twiss by Mr. Dixon, an eminent land 
surveyor at Oxford: 

“The present mode of calculating the probable 
vieid of wheat of a given district for the coming 
harvest, is as follows: About the time that the wheat 
is blooming, generally about the beginning of June, 
a person will go round with a gauge secreted in a hal- 
low cane, which forms a triangle when opened, and 
represents a certain portion of an acre of ground. This 
is placed over various portions of the standing crop 
in the best and worst parts of a field: the number 
of ears of wheat comprised within the triangle is 
counted, and the probable quality of the grain is ta- 
ken into calculation according as the spring has been 
wet or dry. On the former supposition the grain is 
likely to shrink ; on the atter, to harden and come 
out plump. It may be observed, that if there has 
been a good general rain during the last ten days of 
April, and the first ten days of May, on the average, 
homore wetis required for wheat. An expert gau- 
ger will form a very accurate estimate of the proha- 
ble produce of a given district by this method.”— 
Foreign Paper. 





FATTENING ANIMALS. 

There are some rules which may be advantageous- 
ly adopted in feeding animals, which, however obvi- 
ous they may be, are too often passed over or neg- 
lected. Some of these will be specified ; and 

Ist. The preparation of Food. This should be 
so prepared that its nutritive properties may be all 
made available to the use of the animal, and not on- 
ly so, but appropriated with the least possible ex- 
penditure of muscular energy. The ox that is obli- 
ged to wander over an acre to get the food he should 
find on two or three square rods; the horse that is 
two or three hours eating the coarse food he would 
swallow in fifteen minutes if the grain was ground, 
or the hay cut as it should be—the sheep that spends 
hours making its way into a turnip, when if it was 
sliced, it could be eaten in as many minutes—the 





pig that eats raw potatves or whole corn, when ei- 
ther cooked, could be eaten in one-quarter of the 
time—may indeed fatten, but much less rapidly than 
if their food was given them ina proper manner.— 
All food should be given toa fattening animal in such 
a state, that as little time and labor as possible, on 
the part of the animal shall be required in eating. 

2d. T'he Food should be in abundance.—From the 
time the fattening process commences, until the an- 
imal is slaughtered, he should never be without food. 
Health and appetite are best promoted by change of 
food rather than by limiting the quantity. The ani- 
mal that is stuffed and starved alternately, may have 
streaked meat, but it will be made too slowly for the 
profit of the owner. 

3d. The food should be given regularly.—This is 
one of the most essential points in feeding animals, 
If given irregularly, the animal indeed consumes his 
food, but he soon acquires a restless disposition, is 
disturbed at every appearance of his feeder, and is 
never in that quiet state so necessary to the taking 
on of fat. It is surprising how readily any animal 
acquires habits of regularity in feeding, and how 
soon the influence of this is felt in the improvement 
of his constitution. When at the regular hour the 
pig has had his pudding, or the sheep its turnips, 
they compose themselves to rest, with the conscious- 
ness that their digestion is not to be unseasonably 
disturbed, or their quict broken by unwonted invita- 
tion to eat. 

All creatures fatten much faster in the dark than 
in the light—a fact only to be accounted for by their 
greater’ quiet. Some of those creatures that are 
the most irritable and inipatient of restraint while 
feeding, such as turkeys and geese, are found to take 
on fat rapidly when confined in dark rooms and fed 
at stated hours by hand. There is no surer proof 
that a pig is doing well, than to see him eat his meal 
quickly and then retire to his bed, to sleep or cogi- 
tate until the hour of feeding returns.—.2/). Cult, 


PROPORTION OF BUTTER IN MILK. 

Every farmer’s wife knows that there is a vast dif- 
ference in the milk of cows, in regard to the quantity 
of butter which they will afford. We once owned 
a cow which gave a great flow of milk, but from 
which very little butter could be obtained. 

Boussingault, in his “Rural Economy,” relates the 
following experiment: 

From 100 lbs. of milk he obtained 
Cream, eevee rcecceccccescosssecccesesees 19,60 
White curd cheese, e+ee+eeccececcceescecee + 8,93 
Whey, +++ See eee eer eee et eeeeeeeeeesr sees 75.47 





100,00 

The 15 pounds and 60 hundreths of cream yield- 
ed by churning— 
Butters +++ eeeees ceeee +3.33+6++-0r 21.2 per cent. 
Buttermilk, «++++++++++12.27 

The reckoning with reference to 100 lbs. of milk, 
consequently stands thus: 
Cheese, seseeececeececcesceesseecess coves 3,93 
Butter, occcsscccces cccseccccessvesesssessd,30 
Buttermilk, «++ees cece cece secceeesesesee eI 227 
Whey, eeereeereee se eeeee terest eeeee 0000007 5.47 





100.00 

Ile goes on to state that, taking the whole of the 
milk obtained, and treated at different scasons of the 
year, he finds that 26,000 lbs. of milk yielded 1080 
lbs. of fresh butter, which is at the rate of 3 percent. 














HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 


BY P; BARRY. 


For The Genesee Farmer. 


Mr. Epitor :—Have the goodness to give mea 
small space in your valuable paper, that I may en- 
deavor to soothe my kind friend Mr. Barry, who after 
having g°ven his unqualified praise to my recent 
vulume on Fruit Trees, has suddenly been seized 
with the war fever, and most unaccountably opened 
his largest Pafxham gun upon it. 

In the first place, I regret to have outraged his 
feelings by the title of my work—* The Fruits and 
Fruit Trees of America.” Mr. B. thinks it unfair 
that the work describes not only native fruits, but, 
aleo (as indeed the title page explains,) “all the fi- 
nest varieties of fruit, native and foreign, cultivated 
in this country.” 

Now itis certainly something quite new, this com- 
plaint that a work contains too much information— 
more than the reader is led to expect from the title. 
I congratulate myscif if the work in question truly 
has this great merit. 

But | believe the only objection to the title is not 
a valid one in any sense. By the “ Fruits of Ameri- 
ca,” I do not understand merely our native fruits : 
but all fruits that are cultivated,naturalized and adopt- 
ed into this country. He falls into the same error 
as some of theenlightened inhabitants of Europe, 
who still think that true .Jmericuns are all Indians, 
or at least have a copper skin. Ah! as Mr. B. is 
well aware, it is a motley collection, from all 
countries that makes the American people. 

Again, the example of previous writers most en- 
tirely sustains me, Lindley’s “British Fruits”—is 
ita work on the native fruits of Britain? By no 
means. There are not half a dozen British varieties 
in it. Its three volumes of beautiful plates and de- 
scription are occupied almost entirely with the 
Fruits that originated in Flanders, France, and Ger- 
mnay, but cultivated in British England. In like 
manner, Loudon’s great work, the “ Arboretine 
Brittanicum, or trees and shrubs of Britain,” contains 
every hardy or half hardy tree of the four quarters of 
the globe, that has been introduced into England, 
or Jreland. So too Poiteau’s “ Pomologie Franca- 
ise,’ is not, as Mr. B. would suppose, the fruits of 
France—the native fruits merely, but all the fine 
fruits introduced into, and cultivated in France. In- 
deed this is so well understood by authors and the 
public, that | am surprised that any person could 
suppose it possible that my volume of 600 pages, 
could be occupied by our native fruits only. Our 
native fruits worthy of cultivation (and which so far 
as it lay in my power, I have fuily done justice to,) 
would have occupied but a few pages, and the work, 
had it ended with them, would have been by no 
means what the public demanded at this moment. 
In its title therefore I am certainly sustained by the 
established customs of previous writers, and the 
facts themselves. The work treats of the fruits 
and fruit trees of America. 

I might have overstepped the limits of the title 
had I added largely celebrated fruits, not yet intro- 
duced here. But this I was careful not to do. 


—— 
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But my great offense in this work your critic con- 
siders tu be in the following bol.! ani arregant lines 
with which the preface commences. 

‘A man born in one of the largest gardens, and 
upon the banks of one of the largest rivers in Amer- 
ica, ought to have a natural right to talk about fruit 
trees.” 

Mr. Barry kindly misunderstands my meaning, 
and delicately hints his opinion of the sentence in 
the following manner. “A man to prattle about 
rights of birth now-a-days, acts, in our opinion, a sil- 
ly figure.” 

Iam really deeply mortified that I should cut such 
a “silly figure” in the eyes of Mr. Barry. In some 
future work Imay hope to obtain his commendation 
by expressions of profound humility and ignorance 
of the subject of which I am about to treat. But in 
the meantime I am bound to think that some portion 
of the public does not share with him entirely in this 
opinion, at least I have been presumptious enough 
to gather this notion from numberless letters of 
thanks for the volume frem strangers in all party of 
the country, and from the fact that the work in 
question, has in little more than two months gone 
through three editions, and that corrections are now 
making for a fourth, 

I frankly confess that I supposed in writing the 
passages above quoted, that thousands of cultivators 
to whom I am, and may always be persorally un- 
known, would be glad to know that I had not un- 
dertaken without any previous preparation, to 
Write upon a subject, which more than any other in 
the circle of gardening requires practical knowledge 
and long investigation. I supposed that such persons 
would like, to know what right an author had to ask 
their time and money for a thick volume on sucha 
subject. Not what civil or political right. but what 
right by position, natural advantages, and long devo- 
ticn to the subject. It certainly does not appear 
quite self evident to me that a man born, and living 
always in the deserts of Zahara. would have quite so 
good a natural right to write a description of the 
northern Spy apple as Mr. Barry who is a nursery- 
man, and lives near the original tree. At least | 
think his readers might incline to think Mr. B's ad- 
vantageous position had given him certain rights to 
occupy theear of the nublic on this topic, which they 
might feel inclined to deny to the Arab. But I may 
be wrong here, and I confess that though I was 
born in America, and have always lived in a garden, 
I may yet be taught by more intelligent foreigners 
who have settled on our side, that I have no shadow 
of right to talk about the fruits and fruit trees grow- 
ing in our own country. 

No one can be more sensible, Mr. Editor, of the 
defects of the volume on fruit trees than I am— 
The subject is one full of difficulties, and it was not 
undertaken without diffidence, or pursued without 
great labor. 

The unusual patronage which it has already re- 
ceived from the public, I am sincerely grateful for 
and I trust by the kindness of our horticulturists, 
and constant and repeated investigations of my ow); 
to render it in future editions far more complete 
than it at first appeared. But you will allow me to 
express my regret that the editor of your horticultu- 
ral department should dislike its title, or deplore my 
bad taste in telling my readers candidly, at the outset, 
that I was born a gardener, and claim to know# 
little more of the nature and practice of gardening 
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in his country than any one who has but just set 
foot upon its soil. 
Sincerely yours, 
A. J. DOWNING. 
Newburgh, N. Y. Sept. 12, 1845. 


REPLY TO MR. DOWNING. 


My friend Mr. Downing need not have been at 
the trouble to endeavor to “soothe” me. I thank 
him cordially for his kind intentions; but I would 
suggest that he reserve his soothing materials for 
other quarters, where they appear to be more need- 
ed. The readers of the Farmer will recollect the 
remarks in the last No., that called forth the above 
soother trom Mr. Downing. I simply stated, (as I 
hada perfect right to do, and without the remotest 
feeling of ill will towards the author,) my objections 
to the title of his book, and the style in which he 
commenced his preface. The book had become 
public property, and was fairly liable to whatever 
criticisms the public might choose to make. Mr. 
Downing. as an authur, we might naturally suppose, 
would receive such criticisms, in a manner becom- 
ing his position. But this he has not done. Be- 
cause I took the liberty to adda little censure to 
much praise, he cries out like a petted, spoiled child, 
seemingly under the mistaken impression, that | am 
at war with him and his book; when the fact is, 
and I beg of Mr. D. to remember it, that if he pub- 
lished ‘Tristram Shandy” and appended to it his 
entire biography, entitling it, “ The Fruits and Fruit 
Trees of “America,” I should not have experienced a 
single warlike feeling: nor do I think any one else, 
more than myself, would have been in the least of- 
fended. The manis very much mistaken who thinks 
his neighbor at war with him, because he happens to 
object to his views and notions. Readers! what 
think you of such a man ? 

My objection to his title, “ Fruits and Fruit Trees 
of America,” was, that it did not represent truly the 
contents of the work. As, instead of noticing and 
describing all the fruits of America, and none else, 
as would be necessary to justify the title, it describes 
only the cultivated fruits, more than three-fourths 
of which Mr. Downing himself designates as for- 
eign. 

This objection can be shown to be valid, by the 
plainest reasoning : for instance, 

If we should hear of a work being published, en- 
titled, “The Forest Trees of America :” would we 
not naturally expect that work to treat exclusively 
of the native trees of our forests, instead of con- 
taining a notice of a few of them only that might 
happen to be cultivated in our gardens and being 
more than seven-ecighths occupied with descriptions 
of the forest trees of other parts of the world, mere- 
ly because they were cultivated in our gardens, 
pleasure grounds or green houses? Who would 
say that such a work was true to its title ? 

Again, supposing a work to be published, enti- 
tled the “Herbaceous Plants of America,” would 
any sensible man expect to find in that book only 
such species as had been subjected to garden cul- 
ture, and all the rest left out, and in their stead such 
foreign plants as were cultivated in our gardens? 
would anv man say that such a book was true to its 
title? If it woul ibe, then is Mr. Downings—if not, 
neither ishis. The thing is self evident. 


Nor can Lindley’s three beautiful volumes of de- 
scriptions of the fruits of Flanders, France and Ger- 
many, entitled, “ British Fruits!’ alter the case 





in the least. It only shows, what we well knew be- 
fore, that Mr. Downing is not the only author who 
has given his book a title at varience with the 
real character of the contents. 

With regard to the remark I made respecting 
what I considered bad taste in Mr. Downing, in intro- 
ducing the circumstance of his birth on the banks 
of the Hudson, ina large garden, &c., in the very 
first lines of his preface: I can only say, that I 
have not seen a person open that part of the book 
without being provoked tu a hearty laugh; and I 
have heard several of Mr. D’s. personal friends ex- 
press a regret on account of that, as well as other 
matters, unbecoming in such a work. Mr. D. jus- 
tifies the paragraph by saying, that thousands of cul- 
tivators to whom he is personally unknown, would be 
glad to hear it, as it would be a guarantee that he had 
come to his task prepared. That he was in fact 
“born a gardener.” Well. now, J put the ques- 
tion to every individual who has seen the paragraph 
allu led to, if it could possibly convey to any mind a 
knowledge of the fact that Mr. Downing was well 
prepared to execute his task, or that he was even 
“born a gardener ?’ no such thing. It simply pro- 
claims the fact of his birth on the banks of the Hud- 
son. There were other ways enough, to convince 
his readers of his qualiiications. 

Mr. Downing’s readers, will have seen by this 
time, what importance he places on this thing 
of birth. I freely concede to him all the ad- 
vantages, (and | admit that they are many and 
valuable,) that it may have conferred upon him, and 
acknowledge that he has just reason to be proud of 
it; but 1 must insist upon it, that if it had been so 
ordained, that Mr. D. had been born on the banks of 
the Nile, or even in the “ Deserts of Zahara,’’ which 
he chooses to speak of, he might to day have 
been just as great and as gooda man as he is— 
and been equally skilled in the science of Pomo- 
logy and had as great a “natural right to talk 
about Fruit Trees.” 

“ Born a gardener,” indeed! There is not anoth- 
er man on this continent who could say sucha thing. 
We have heard of inen being born poets; but who 
ever heard of men being borna gardener 2? Mr. D. 
has great reason to be thankful for this great natu- 
ral advantage over every boly else. I have been 
laboring and studying hard all the day and a great 
portion of the night, for 10 long vears to acquire 
what little knowledge I possess. Had I been * born 
a gardener,” this trouble would have been avoided, 
such however was not ny fortune. 

I rejoice heartily to hear of the “numberless” 
letters of thanks received by Mr. D.; even if they 
be as “numberless’” as the stars. Not an indi- 
vidual in this country looked more anxiously 
for that book than I did. I sent to New-York 
for it, fulla month before it was published : and 
when received, I gave it a lengthy notice, and 
recommended it to the attention of every cultiva- 
tor: and I think I may flatter myself, that I aided a 
little in creating that “ popularity” of which Mr. D. 
boasts. Iappreciate fully the value of the work, 
and thank Mr. D. for it: but nevertheless [ shall 
not hesitate to speak, whenI think proper, of its 
faults or failures. P. BARRY. 


TRANSPLANTING. 
The season is now at hand for transplanting. Let 
it be remembered that the fall—we mean early in 
the fall, as soon as the leaf begins to color and drop, 
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is the best season of the year for transplanting all 
hardy trees, shrubs and plants. All forest deciduous 
trees intended for shade and ornament around dwell- 
ings and along streets, avenues and pleasure grounds, 
should be removed at this season, as well as all har- 
dy fruit trees, such as apples, pears, plums and 
cherries. The rather more tender fruits, such as 
peaches, apricots, nectarines, and all tender and half- 
tender shrubs, roses, &c., are transplanted in spring 
with greater safety ; though even these may be re- 
moved with safety, if done early and planted ona dry 
soil and protected by throwing a quantity of litter or 
rough stable manure around each. But whether 
transplanting be perforined now or next spring, let 
it be done well. *Dig large holes for the roots, prune 
off carefully all bruised or broken parts, set the tree 
in the place prepared for it, and see that the roots 
are all in their natural position—not curled or bent 
up; then fill in good rich mellow earth among the 
roots; not the earth dug from the bottom of the 
hole, but earth prepared for the purpose. Use a 
pail of water to wash the earth in among the fibres. 
For small trees this is unnecessary. When the earth 
is all filledin, press it down with the foot. Guard 
against deep planting. A tree should not be planted 
more than an inch or so deeper than it stood before, 
to allow for the earth settling. 


PROSPECTS OF A HORTICULTURAL SOCI- 
ETY FOR MONROE COUNTY. 

The manner in which our citizens begin to appre- 
ciate the value of fine fruit, and the importance of 
careful and exact culture and management, induces 
us to believe that we shall very soon have a Horti- 
cultural Society. During our residence in Western 
New York, we have never seen so much curiosity— 
such a spirit of inquiry respecting the names of 
fruits as we have this season, amongst both grow- 
ers andconsumers. ‘This spirit is but the necessary 
result of our progress. In the earlier stages of our 
fruit culture, people cared but very little for the 
nomenclature ; if they could but procure a fruit that 
was eatable, it was deemed sufficient. Now however, 
itis not so. Fine fruit begins to abound in our gar- 
dens and oichards, and there is growing up a natural 
and very proper desire to know the peculiar proper- 
ties and names by which each is known amongst cul- 
tivators generally. This leads to an interchange of 
inquiry, which will necessarily lead to Association. 

The daily press of Rochester, (the Democrat par- 
ticularly,) has several times during the past summer 
recommended the formation of a Society here, and 
pointed out Buffalo and other places less favored, 
where flourishing and efficient Societies exist, as 
examples. Several gentlemen amateurs have been 
agitating the matter too, with commendable zeal. 
We would mention James H. Warts, in particular, 
whose counting house has been a sort of show-room 
for fruit during a part of the season. 

Indeed, there seems to be a ceneral conviction of 
the necessity of such an organization among all who 
take an interest in the progress of Horticulture.— 
We have abundant material to sustain a Society.— 
The eardens of the city of Rochester and surrounding 
country, could furnish fruits and flowers enough for 
weekly or monthly exhibitions, as the case might be, 
and we have not a doubt but before we should be 
organized one year, we should have such a spirit a- 
wakened as would enable us to erect a hall—not a 
magnificent hall like that of the Massachusetts So- 
ciety—but one of moderate, suitable dimension for 











But it is rather premature to con- 
sider this part of the subject. ‘The great object is, 
first to organize the Society. This will undoubted. 
ly be done soon, and we trust when the movement 
is once started, that every fruit grower, and every 
man interested in the improvement of the garden and 
orchard throughout this county, will come forward and 
contribute his assistance. It will be for his individ- 
ual, as well as for the general good that he do so, 
The vast benefits resulting from the operations of 
these Societies wherever they exist are now well 
known. But the other day, acorrespondent of one of 
our city papers, writing from Boston, Said, in speaking 
of the profusion of fine pears and other fruits there, 
“For nearly all these luxuries, she is indebted to the 
Horticultural Society.” And this is true. We 
have as fruitful and fine a fruit region as can be 
wished for, and why not avail ourselves of all the 
benefits of Association, to enrich our gardens and 
orchards? There is hardly a place of importance, 
east or west of us, that cannot boast of a Society. 
See the little village of Aurora, Cayuga co.; what 
beautiful exhibitions she has recently had. Her ex- 
ample is enough to make us feel ashamed of our ap- 
athy on this important subject. But never mind; 
when we do act, it will be in right good earnest. 


GATHERING AND PRESERVING WINTER 
APPLES. 

People can know nothing about how long apples 
will keep, except they will take particular pains 
to gather and put them away inthe best manner. 

Apples intended for keeping should be allowed 
to remain on the trees until severe frosts are appre- 
hended or until they begin to ripen and drop. 

They should then be carefully picked from the 
tree with the hand, and placed gently in baskets, 
the least carelessness now wounds and bruises fruit 
n such a way as may in a great measure lose the 
whole crop. The apples when picked by hand 
from the tree into baskets, should be transferred 
carefully to new barrels. When the barrel is filled 
it should be gently shaken, and it should be so 
full'that the cover wili press closely to the fruit. 

The barrels should then be placed in a dry cool 
situation, where they can remain till the weather 
renders it necessary to remove them to the cellar. 
A fruit cellar should be cool and dry, and during 
winter should be frequently openedin fine weather 
for the admission of air. 


our exhibitions. 





MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

A correspondent of the Rochester Democrat, 
writes that the recent exhibition of this Society, 
held on the 20thinst., surpassed any of the preced- 
ing ones. The supper he said was a brilliant affair. 
600 sat down, mostly ladies. Speeches were deliv- 
ered by Mr. Webster, Mr. Everett, who had just 
arrived from England, Caleb Cushing, minister to 
China, Mayor Davis, and several other distinguished 
gentlemen. The widow of Alexander Hamilton 
was present and many others of note. 

We rejoice that the progress of this noble Socie- 
ty is onward. It is to America what the “ Lon- 
don Horticultural Society” is to England. The 
interest it is exciting, the knowledge it is collect- 
ing and diffusing on the science and practice of hor- 
ticulture, together with the finest fruits of the earth 
which it is collecting from all parts, and scattering 
over the land, render it truly a national blessing. 
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It is an honor not to Massachusetts alone, but to the 





Union. 
PREPARATION OF ORCHARD GROUND. 


Those who intend to plant orchards whether of 
peaches, apples or other trees, should have their 
ground in proper order, by deep and frequent 
plowing and manuring. And where the soil re- 
quires it, for apples and pears particularly, compost 
heaps should be in readiness to use when planting 
the trees. Swamp muck and stable manure mixed 
about equal quantities of each make a good compost, 
and is easily had. Leached ashes or lime or even 
both, may be mixed to advantage, particularly where 
the soil to be planted, is not naturally calcareous. 
It is much easier to put land in proper order before 
than after planting. 





NEGLECTED GARDENS. 

The fall is the season to renovate and improve 
neglected gardens. All superannuated unhealthy 
trees, currant and gooseberry bushes, old worn out 
raspberry and strawberry plantations, should be 
dug up and cast away. The ground should be thor- 
oughly manured and spaded, or trenched to the depth 
of 18 inches at least. 

When spring comes, the ground thus worked 
will be in readiness for planting. If postponed till 
spring, most likely, other labors will take prece- 
dence and it will be postponed. Garden walks 
should be laid out and improved as it can be done 
much easier now, than in Spring, and at a much less 
cost. 


SECURING CELERY FOR THE WINTER. 


The usual method of digging up celery in the 
autumn, and putting it away for winter use in bar- 
rels or boxes of dry sand, renders it dry shriv- 
elled, and insipid. A much better way is to leave 
the plants in the trench where they grow, and, on a 
fine dry day, when the coil is dry, earth it up to the 
tops, and then cover it with straw litter and boards 
securely, so as to exclude the frost. It can then be 
taken out as wanted, during winter, with all its nat- 
ural freshness and flavor unimpaired. Some people 
apprehend that it will rot in the trench, but if careful- 
ly earthed up, and covered when perfectly dry, there 
isnot the least danger. In many cases it would not 
be convenient or practicable to keep celery in this 
way, then the other method must be resorted to. 
Wherever it is kept, it should be as cool as possible 
not to freeze. 











For the Genesee Farmer. 


, Fixe Frorrs.—Nature through a long success- 
ion of ages has produced, in a natural way, all the 
valuable and superior fruits now esteemed and culti- 
vated ; and she is still working at her trade, with an 
increased natural ability, from the means furnished 
by man, in selecting and bringing together so many 
excellent varieties of her productions ; whereby ma- 
hy new and interesting kinds are produced. It only 
needs observation and a proper attention to our or- 
chards, nurseries and gardens, to discover and intro- 
duce to public notice for the benefit of the commu- 
nity, many new, valuable and rare varieties which 
will add greatly to the comfort and blessings of life. 

We observe with great pleasuze that a number of 
gentlemen have joined in the praiseworthy attempt 
to bring out and make known all the new seedling 





varieties produced in this region, and have estab lish 


ed a depot at the office of Jas. H. Watrs, Record- 
ing Secretary of the Monroe Agricultural Society, 
corner of Buffalo and Exchange strets, for that pur- 
pose; where all connoiseurs and amateurs are invi- 
ted to present any thing of value in the fruit line, 
and to inspect the beautiful productions of our favor- 
ed region. 

We trust that the increased interest manifested 
by citizens and country neighbors, will induce the 
constitution of a HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
the coming year, from which great benefits and much 
satisfaction to the lovers of fine fruits will arise. 





STORING CABBAGES. 


A very good and compact method of storing cab- 
bage is, in the same manner that we have practised 
with the sugar beet. Select a dry piece of ground, 
cut the heads of the cabbage from their stuinps, and 
place them in parallel rows, with the top part down, 
and any desired length or width. Make these rows 
one less in width and length every layer, so that 
when the heap is finished it will come to a point, and 
appear very much like a pile of cannon ball in an ar- 
senal, Over this heap, place a covering of straw, 
and then put on the dirt sufficiently thick, the same 
as ona potatoe heap, to keep out the frost, and the 
work is done. The earth should be patted down 
hard on the four sides, making the top sharp like the 
roof of ahouse, so as to shed rain well.—.4merican 
Agricult. 


PRESERVING DAHLIA ROOTS. 


Many people complain that they cannot succecd 
in preserving Dahlia roots through the winter.— 
Nothing is easier. A Dahlia reot is as casily saved 
as a Potatoe. Let them be taken up on a fine dry 
day after the tops have been killed by frost, and ex- 
posed to the air and sun till quite dry—all the earth 
should be shook from around them—when perfectly 
dry they can be put away ona shelfin the cellar or ina 
box of dry sand. Theyshould be examined during win- 
ter, and if any show signs of decay, the part should 
be cut off and the root dried. In putting them a- 
way, the name and color of each, if known, should 
be written on a wooden label and this hung on the 
root with wire. It is satisfactory and convenient to 
know the name and color in planting, and besides, 
these systematic habits should be cultivated by all 
who aim at having neat gardens. 





BULBOUS FLOWERS. 

Plantations of Bulbous Flower roots, such as Tu- 
lips, Hyacinths, Narcissus, Crocus Lilies, &c. &c., 
should be made immediately, so that the earth may 
get settled before severe frosts setin. For these, 
the soil should be a light, rich, sandy loam, deep and 
mellow. 

When the beds are planted, they should be cover- 
ed over with leaves or litter 3 or 4 inches deep, to 
prevent them being drawn out with the frosts. Very 
early inthe spring the beds should be raked off as 
soon as the ground is thawed, as the Bulbs flower at 
a very early season, the crocus blooming frequent- 
ly amidst the snow. 


BUFFALO HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

We had intended to give in this number some account of the first 
apnual exhibition of the Buffalo Horticultural Society, and of the 
admirable Address cf Geo. W. Clinton, Esqr.; but the large sp ce 
occupied by the State Fair prevents. 

Our Buffalo friends shall be duly noticed in our next. 











Meteorological Observations. 
MADE AT ROCHESTER, SEVEN MILES FROM LAKE ONTARIO, 
BY L, WETHERELL. 

JeuRNAL oF THE WEATHER FOR SEPTEMBER, 1845. 
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Maximum (Aug. 29 ) Ther, 85 deg. du. (Sept. Iv.) Bar. 
29.90 in, 

Minimum (Sept. 22.) Ther. 38 deg. do. (Sept. 8,) Bar. 
29 03 in. Range ot the ther. for the month, 47 deg. 

Total am’t of rain that fell in June, Jaly and Aug. 10 in. 

Do. do, same months in 1844, 84 inches. 
Do. do. do. 1843, 53 ** 

The season has been regarded as having been very dry at 
this plice; but, from observation, and from knowledge der-- 
ved from other sources, | deem that it has been much drier 
east, south and west than in Rochester and its environs.— 
September has been very cool and rainy, 


‘R PRODUCE MARKET. 





ROCHESTER PRODUCE 





Wheat, 87 a 9 Hay, ton,81000 12 00) Eggs, doz. 8 10 
Corn, Sika 40) Wood,cord, 2 00 2 50, Poultry, Ib. 5 6 
Barley, 30 = 40'Salt, bbl, 1 13, Tallow, 

Outs, 25 30/Hams, Ib, 5-6 Hops, 10 11 
Flour, (ret.) 4 50'Pork, bbl. 10 00; Wool, 25 32 
Beaus, 75 100! + ~ewt, 325 23 75) Sheep Skins, 50 75 
Apples, 12 25\Reef, * 3 00 3:50! Green H'ds,Ib.3) 7 
Potatoes, 18 25,Lard, Ib., x 10 Dry Hides, 6 7 
Cloverseed, 6 00 7 00 Butter, 10 =«-12) Calfskins,gr'n.5 4 
Timothy, 1 25 1 50'Cheese,cwt.4 00 6 50) Sept. 30. 
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MT. HOPE BOTANLC GA DEN AND NURe 
SERIES, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

THE subscribers respectfully an 
nounce to their friends and the pub. 
he, that their present stock wiich 
they offer for sale the ensuing Fall 
of 1845 and S»ring of 1246, is the 
finest ever grown in westera New 
York,and unsurpassed in quality by 
any estabhshinent in the country, 

The collection of fruits compri- 
ses the most esteemed varieties of 
the Apple, Pear, Peach, Plum, Ap- 
r.cot, Cherry, Nectarine, Almoud, 
Grapes, &e. 

The trees are well grown, thrilty, 
and beautiful, and have been prop- 
agated with such care as to evsure 
correctness. 





All are warranted geuuine as represented. 

Pear Trees ov Qvisce Srocxs for DWARFS and PARA. 
MIDSs, can al-o be furnished of the finest varieties. ‘These will 
bear the first or second year aller trausplanting, and are beautifully 
adapted to garden culture. 

3,000 fine chr fty young trees of the famous New American Ap - 
ple, the * Northern Spy,” are also on hand. 

STRAWBERRIES—AIl the fiue new esteemed varieties, inclu- 
ding Stoddard’s vew Alpine 

Alsw a large and fine collection of Grnamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Roses, (including a quantity of splendid Standard or Tree Roses, 
3 w6 feet high;) Herbaceous Plants, Bulbous Roots, Douvle Dah- 
alias, &c. 

Our new descriptive catalogue will be sent gratis to all Post Pap 
applications. 

Trees and Plants will be packed in the best style, and shipped to 
any portor place that may be desiguated. 

7 It is for the interest of purchasers that they forward their or- 
ders now, without delay, that they may be ¢ xecuted in proper sea- 
son. Address ELLWANGER & BARRY. 

Rochester, Sept. 1, 145. 

enon ‘ 
MACEDON NURSERY. 
PPYHE accounts of the late frm of * Thomas & Smith’ Macedon, 
are left with the subscriber. 

The business will be conducted as heretefore, uy on the principle 
of propagating only select varieties of proced fruit. 

A fine stock is now on hard, which will be much increased by the 
superior kinds recently fruied. 

Several hundred tive trees of the May Bigarreau, the earliest of 
all good cherries, WILLIAM R. SMITH. 
8 mo, 2th 1845.—2 t. 


ROCHESTER COMMERCIAL NURS: RY. 
I ISSELL & HUOKER, [successors to E. Boardman,} Main-st, 

one mile east of the Court House. This extensive establishment 
embraces nearly 200,000 Fruit Trees, of different ages, thoroughly 
tested upow bearing trees upon the premises and in the city, which 
are offered for sale for cash or approved credit upon reasonable 
terms. Persons purchasing at this establistunent, can be furnished 
with trees of any size, which will be warranted to be of the k'nds 
represented, 

A good assortment of hardy Ornamental Trees and Shrubs is al- 
so kept for sale. 

Trees ordered by mail, will be carefully packed and forwarded 
to any address, A liberal discount will be made to those who pur- 
chase to the amount of $50 or more at one time, 

Address, post paid, BISSELL & HOOKER, or 

Sept. 1, Is45. A. G. SMITH, Rochester, N. ¥ 


ELECTION NOTICE, 
GENERAL ELECTION is to be held in the County of Mon- 
roe on the TUESDAY suceeediug the first Monday of Novem- 
ber next; ot wich Election the following officers are to be chosen- 
A Senator for the Pighth District. 
Three Members of Assembly for said county. 
Also, the seuse of the people in relation to the proposed Conven- 
tion will be taken, 
Also, the proposed Amendments to the Constitution of this State 
will be subsnitted, 
The following is the official notice from the Secretary of State. 
HIRAM SIBLEY, Sheriff. 
Dated Sheriff's Office, Rochester, July 26, 1245. 


STATE OF NEW YORK: 2? 
Secretary’s Office, Albany, July 23, 1245.) 
To the Sheriff of the County of Moaroe: 

Sir,—Notice is hereby given, that at the next general election 
to be held on the Tuesday succeeding the first Monday in November 
next, the fuilowing officers are to be elected, to wit: 

A Senator for the Eighth Senatorial District, to supply the vacan- 
! cy which will accrue by the expiration of the time uf service of 
Gideon Hard, ou the last day of December next. 
| Also, the following County Officers, to wit: Three Members of 
Assembly. 
| And at the same Election, the sense of the People of this State 
will be taken in relation to the proposed Convention, specified 
the Act, Chap. 252, entitled ** An Act recommending a Conveatioa 
of the People of this State,’ passed May 14, 1845. 
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